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Government and national unity. This line prevented Grey from
giving Cambon, the French Ambassador, the assurances he so naturally
desired, and the King from answering in more definite terms the
appeal made to him personally by the President of the French Republic.
Cambon agonized as he waited, and though acknowledging that there
was no legal obligation on the British Government made pathetic
appeals to the honour and good faith to be expected between friends.
Grey, nevertheless, kept strictly within his boundaries, but he felt
himself free to warn and keep warning the Germans that British
intervention was a possibility with which they would seriously have
to reckon in. certain circumstances.
The circumstance that he had most in mind was the possible invasion
of Belgium which day by day loomed nearer. In his " Memorandum
on Resignation,'* Lord Morley, who in the end was the principal
dissentient, seeks to prove that Belgium played only a " secondary
part." 1 This is not borne out by either the Cabinet -records or the
testimony of most of its members. From July 29 onwards Ministers
were anxiously considering their obligations under the two Treaties
of 1829, and the action taken by Mr. Gladstone's Government in 1870.
Was the guarantee of the Powers individual or joint and several 2
Was one of the guarantors relieved of his obligation if the others
defaulted ? Should we be compelled to intervene, if the Belgians
themselves submitted to invasion and lent their country to a " simple
traverse *' by the German army, to be in fact " more Belgian than the
Belgians" ? The argument went backwards and forwards over this
ground between July 29 and August 2, and the decision was only
reached when it became plain not only that Belgium was to be invaded,
but that the Belgians themselves were resolved to resist invasion and
were relying on us to fulfil the Treaty by coming to their aid.
The record disposes of the idea that the Cabinet might with the
assent of all its members have intimated to the Germans at the begin-
1*' The precipitate and peremptory blaze about Belgium was due less to
indignation at the violation of a Treaty than to natural perception of the plea
that it would furnish for intervention on behalf of France, for expeditionary
force and all the rest. Belgium was to take the place that had been taken
before, as pleas for war, by Morocco and Agadir." ("Memorandum on
Resignation," p. 14.)